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THE GARZA. RAID AND ITS LESSONS. 

BY M. ROMERO, MEXICAN MINISTER OF FINANCE. 



The so-called Garza revolution against the government of 
Mexico, organized on the frontier of the United States, in Sep- 
tember, 1891, is an incident furnishing lessons which I 
think should be taken advantage of, and to call public attention 
to them is my object and my apology in penning these lines. 

It is well known that, as a general rule, the least desirable 
elements of two bordering countries collect on their frontiers. 
Smugglers, cattle thieves, fugitives from justice, people compelled 
to leave their country for their country's good, but who usually 
attribute their flight to political motives, and other persons under 
more or less similar circumstances, meet on the frontier, and 
they are ever ready to undertake any kind of enterprise, no 
matter how illegal it may be. On the border-line between Mexico 
and the United States, and particularly on that part of the frontier 
embraced in the State of Texas, these persons are not an excep- 
tion to that rule. The inhabitants of that section are largely of 
Mexican origin, who have never amalgamated with their neighbors 
of that country, many of them ignorant of the English language 
and having very little in common with the rest of the inhabitants. 
Under these circumstances they are peculiarly susceptible to per- 
nicious influences, and therefore only too ready to take part in dis- 
turbances of the peace. These people are generally ignorant, few 
being able to read and write, and they are easily influenced by un- 
scrupulous members of their own race, who can appeal to them in 
their native tongue. When adventurers pose before them as victims 
of the tyranny of the existing home government, and know how to 
work upon their feelings, making them believe that they are cooper- 
ators in a legitimate, and even laudable, as well as remunerative, 
undertaking, they readily elicit their sympathies and support. 
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Some natives of the Mexican states bordering on the 
United States, who for some reason have been forced to leave 
their country (and it is possible that among them may be 
some who in good faith might be considered political emi- 
grants, and who may even be influenced by patriotic senti- 
ments, although these, if any, are few in number), establish 
themselves in the frontier settlements of Texas because they 
entertain the illusion that they can materially contribute to the 
overthrow of the government, of which they have declared them- 
selves the enemies, and which they believe persecutes them. They 
think that such an overthrow will not be long delayed, and that 
they may at any time be called back to their homes. Hence they 
wish to be as near as possible to what they think will be within a 
short time the theatre of their services and activity. 

In support of these assertions I will cite the opinions of per- 
sons who are fully competent to speak on the subject, and who 
are well acquainted with the situation on the frontier. Cap- 
tain George P. Chase, Third United States Cavalry, who 
has served some time on the frontier, and who commanded the 
troops in pursuit of Garza's bands, in an official report made to 
the headquarters of the Military Department of Texas, which was 
transmitted by General Stanley to the Department of War, and 
of which General Schofield furnished extracts which were pub- 
lished by the newspapers of the country, in speaking of the 
Mexican inhabitants of the Texas frontier says : 

""We are serving among people who hate and despise any form of gov- 
ernment other than revolutionary. Yet they take pride in being citizens of 
Mexico. Still the-government of Mexico is not satisfactory to them, and 
they are now endeavoring to overthrow it and put their own people in 
power with the fortunes they have accumulated on our side of the Bio 
Grande." 

In his report, forwarding that of Captain Chase to the Depart- 
ment of War, General Stanley in referring to this subject, says : 

" It must be remembered that a very large percentage of the population 
along the Texas border is made up of escaped convicts and murderers from 
Mexico, and of Mexican citizens who have no regard for law and order, and 
who readily join in any excitement in opposition to government authority. A 
singular feature of the situation is that the rich Mexicans who own and con- 
trol large ranches in Southern Texas, and claim every protection of the 
American government, give their influence and furnish means to support 
any measure against our government or that of Mexico." 
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Still more explicit is the opinion of the Hon. Thomas Ryan, 
United States Minister to Mexico, as he expressed it in the Chi- 
cago Evening News of March 11, 1892. It reads : 

" The fact that the band (Garza's) is but a collection of cheap marauders, 
organized within the United States boundai-y, makes the Mexican people 
laugh at the exaggerated reports. Were it not that they operated along the 
boundary and talked revolution, the press would regard the marauders as 
no more than a band of train robbers." 

Unfortunately the boundary line between Mexico and the 
United States used to be one of the places where revolutions 
against the Mexican government could be most easily organized. 
The results of these revolutions were as varied as the circum- 
stances under which they were initiated and the personal ante- 
cedents and conditions of the leaders who headed them. 

For some time the plans of the Mexican malcontents had 
not assumed a tangible shape, when about two years ago one 
Francisco Ruiz Sandoval, a Mexican by birth, and a man of tur- 
bulent disposition, who has taken part in several of the political 
upheavals which have occurred in the Central American repub- 
lics, aided by other Mexican emigrants living on the frontier, or- 
ganized in Texas an armed expedition, which about the 24th of 
June, 1890, passed over to Mexican territory. This band crossed 
the Rio Grande in two parties, the first, composed of twenty-four 
men, near Laredo, and the other of twelve men, near Guerrero, 
in Tamaulipas. They moved around localities unprotected by gar- 
risons for some hours — less than a day — and as soon as the Mexican 
forces ordered to pursue them approached, they returned to 
Texas. Instead of having the support of the Mexicans, as they 
expected, they found that the frontier towns of Mexico had organ- 
ized and armed themselves for defence against the marauding 
bands. On complaint being made by the government of Mexico, 
the parties who had violated the neutrality laws of the country 
were arrested in flagrante delictu. They were tried in San 
Antonio, Tex., before the District Court for the Western District 
of Texas, and, notwithstanding that their crime was notorious, 
and that the proof was conclusive, the jury acquitted them on 
the 22nd of December following. Although this result is not 
strange when it is considered that a political character is given 
to such events, and that their perpetrators are held up to the jury 
as martyrs and heroes, it naturally served as a great stimulus for 
further movements of a like nature, as in the Garza case. 
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A man named Catarino E. Garza, a restless and wayward char- 
acter, whose only education appears to have been that of a 
printer, decided to follow Ruiz Sandoval's footsteps. He was 
born in a frontier town of Mexico, but has spent nearly 
all his life in Texas, where he has committed various crimes 
and left a reputation anything but enviable. Taking advan- 
tage of the turbulent and discontented elements on the fron- 
tier, where many Mexicans had collected who, owing to the 
loss of their crops at home for want of rain during the last 
year, had gone there in search of work, which they failed to 
secure, he organized a band which crossed the Rio Grande into the 
State of Tamaulipas three different times. This man is absolutely 
unknown in Mexico. He has, therefore, no prestige or influence, 
nor any support. His posing as a revolutionist against the 
Mexican government, residing as he does in a foreign country, upon 
whose worst elements he draws, is as absurd as would be the at- 
tempt of a man born in the United States who having passed all 
his life in Canada was therefore unknown in his own country, to 
head a revolution made up of people recruited in that Dominion 
to overthrow the government of the United States. 

Gai'za's first incursion into Mexican territory took place on 
the 15th of September, 1891, and was made by a party of twenty- 
six men, increased afterwards by twelve more. They crossed near 
Mier, and remained nine days in the state of Tamaulipas, making 
raids along the Rio Grande between Reinosa and Camargo. 

The second expedition crossed over on the 7th of November of 
the same year opposite the Agua Negra ranch, numbered seventy 
odd men, and remained only five days on Mexican soil, having 
returned on the 12th. On the 8th it approached Agua Leguas, 
but the citizens being armed the town was not attacked. On 
Wednesday, the 11th, the Garza band was overtaken and de- 
feated by the Mexican forces at Derramadero de las Ovejas. 

The third expedition numbering ninety-two men was headed 
by Carmen Ibanez, as Garza did not accompany it, and crossed 
into Mexico near Guerrero, Tamaulipas, on the 20th of December 
following. On the same day, at Las Tortillas ranch, they surprised 
Captain Cristobal Enriquez, who with a detachment of twelve men 
retreated, leaving two dead and two wounded, after having killed 
three of the enemy. On the 21st they were overtaken at Arroyo 
del Bagre, between Vallecillo and Paras, by Captain Pedro Reyes 
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with forty men of the Thirteenth Eegiment who routed them. 
After scattering in the chaparral they retreated to the Rio Grande. 
Lieutenant Indalecio Sada overtook them near this river on the 22d, 
and they fled to Texas, abandoning three carbines and five horses. 
During the pursuit they left on Mexican territory six men killed, 
several stands of arms, forty horses, and a number of stragglers 
who were afterwards captured, four of whom died of their wounds. 

On the last two occasions the Garza bands went as far as the 
frontier of the State of Nueva Leon. On the three occasions 
they only stayed on Mexican soil long enough to enable the Mexi- 
can forces engaged in their pursuit to come upon them. On none 
of these three occasions did they attack any town of importance, 
and all they did was to harass and rob defenceless persons on 
their march. Neither did they engage any considerable Mexican 
force, and whenever overtaken they fled, returning to Texas. 

Colonel Nieves Hernandez, who commanded a regiment of 
cavalry of the Mexican army, and who was under orders to pursue 
Garza's bands, on the occasion of his two first raids did not do 
so effectively, and this accounts for their being able to remain on 
Mexican soil nine days on the first and five on the sec- 
ond occasion. As Colonel Hernandez failed to comply in these 
two instances with the rules of the military service, he was tried 
by a court-martial, which met in Monterey, and was condemned 
to death, which sentence is now pending on appeal to the Supreme 
Court Martial in the City of Mexico. 

As regards the elements which Garza had at his command on 
his three expeditions, I should state that when once the Federal 
forces of the United States were closely pursuing Garza, and were 
on the point of capturing him at the Palito Blanco Ranch in 
Texas, belonging to his father-in-law, Alejandro Gonzalez, he 
abandoned his horse, his arms and equipments. Among other 
things there was found a diary in which he had recorded the 
names of the persons who had assisted him pecuniarily, and of all 
those who had pledged themselves to his cause, offering to enlist 
in his ranks, and various other details which throw much light 
upon the origin, scope, and purposes of his movements, and of 
the elements upon which he relied. From this it appears that 
up to the end of January last he had recorded as pledged to him 
nine hundred and ninety-seven men and two hundred and fifty- 
three officers, divided into eight army corps, of all of whom he con- 
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sidered himself commander-in-chief; that the money advances 
which he had received amounted to $19,640, and that the expenses 
incurred up to that date had reached $6,541.75. 

Notwithstanding that according to this data he had more than 
a thousand persons pledged, no force one hundred strong ever 
crossed over into Mexico. The money secured appears to have 
been in the form of voluntary donations made by various persons, 
some of whom had, to all appearances, a remote hope that Garza's 
chimerical attempt would excite a revolution in Mexico, and that 
they could then reimburse themselves through the profits that 
such disturbances afford. Others gave him money as speculators 
and investors, and almost all came from the immediate frontier 
of Texas and Mexico. Only one sum, of $2,000, came from New 
York, the contribution of one individual. 

General Stanley estimates in an interview had with a reporter 
of the Washington Post, published on the 30th of March last, 
that Garza had a force of eleven hundred men. Probably he in- 
cludes all the soldiers and officers who appear as pledged on his 
rolls, but he says that only two hundred and fifty-five men took 
an active part in the movements. It appears from authentic 
sources that they barely reached two hundred, as follows : The 
band that crossed over to Mexico on the 20th of December under 
command of Carmen Ibanez, on the third incursion, had ninety- 
two men ; the band organized in La Grulla, Tex., under the 
command of Eustorgio Eamon, had sixty men ; and the band or- 
ganized in Ceja del Prieto, Tex., under command of Catarino E. 
Garza, had fifty men — total, two hundred and two men. 

General Stanley also said that it was Garza's father-in-law 
who provided the greater part of the money to further the ambi- 
tious designs of his son-in-law, and he believes that the latter will 
wreck the entire fortune of the former. General Stanley further- 
more says that on Garza's rolls there were thirty-five escaped 
felons, who would rather die than be captured, and that one of 
them, named Eamon, had killed four men in a street fight in 
Mexico (Camargo); that he wounded another in an affray and 
killed three policemen who attempted to arrest him. This is the 
kind of men that composed the Garza bands. 

Let us now see how these occurrences have been presented by the 
press of the United States: Garza's movements and supporters were 
not only grossly exaggerated, but battles were manufactured and 
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events that never occurred were invented, with the purpose of in- 
spiring the belief that Garza's operations were of a serious nature 
and of grave import to Mexico. It would take too long, and it is 
not essential to my purpose, to enumerate all the ungrounded 
reports published by the newspapers of Texas and transmitted 
from the frontier to the dailies of the United States concerning 
the movements of Garza and incidents connected therewith ; 
hence I shall limit myself to the mention of a few of them only. 

Hardly had Garza begun to organize his bands when the news- 
papers of Texas, and especially the San Antonio Daily Express, 
which appears to have taken the lead and actually was his prin- 
cipal organ, published the intelligence that Mexico was all excite- 
ment, ready to rise up against the existing government, and that 
the country as a whole only awaited the coming of Catarino E. 
Garza to unite with his bands and overthrow that government. 
These bands entered Mexico on three different occasions, and at 
no time did one single body of Mexicans rally to them, and in no 
portion of the country was a demonstration made in their favor. 
The small body of men which Garza commanded was increased by 
the newspapers to five thousand, afterwards to ten thousand, and 
eventually reached the figure of twenty-five thousand men. The in- 
significant skirmishes — if they deserve that name — which the Garza 
bands had in Mexico, and in which they were always routed, were 
given out as great battles, from which they, of course, emerged 
victorious. Such news was not only published in the news- 
papers of Texas, but was sent broadcast from that State to all the 
papers in the United States, accepted as true by them, and was 
published and commented on in their columns. 

A telegram dated Eio Grande City, Tex., the 16th of No- 
vember, 1891, represented the encounter with Captain Enriquez, 
to which reference has been made, as a decisive battle gained 
by the Garza bands against one hundred men of the Mexican 
army. It stated further that Garza had not left Mexican terri- 
tory since he entered it on the 15th of the previous September, 
and that during that time he was stirring up the revolutionary 
spirit in the states of Nuevo Leon and Tamaulipas. 

Telegrams from Brownsville and San Antonio, dated respec- 
tively the 18th and 19th of November, 1891, asserted that Garza 
was at the head of a considerable force ; that he had defeated 
the Federal soldiers who were sent in his pursuit, and that he was 
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threatening Nuevo Laredo, when in fact Garza's second expedi- 
tion had been back in Texas since the 11th of the same November. 

The dailies of the 31st of December, 1891, stated that about 
eight hundred men of the Mexican Federal forces, who were 
stationed at Mier, Tamaulipas, under General Lorenzo Garcia, 
and who were under orders to pursue Garza's bands on their third 
raid, had rebelled, murdered their commanding officer, and had 
crossed over to Texas to join Garza. This was a story invented 
to create the impression that the Mexican army was disorganized 
and that the government of Mexico could not uphold itself. 

A little later, and for the purpose of disparaging the Mexican 
government, it was said that Colonel Hernandez had been assassi- 
nated by the Mexican authorities, whereas he was enjoying, and 
now enjoys, at the City of Mexico, in the irial instituted against 
him, all the guarantees afforded by the Mexican law. 

In the latter part of last January, when it could be no longer 
maintained that Garza's bands were on Mexican soil, telegrams 
were published, in which, without admitting the failure of his 
plans, or that he had returned to Texas, it was asserted that 
owing to the drying up of the pasture on the frontier, Garza had 
been forced to suspend military operations until spring ; that he 
had many followers, and that the whole nation would rise when he 
should again take up arms. This also was pure fiction. 

The stories manufactured in Texas regarding the movements 
of Garza succeeded in greatly impressing themselves upon even 
impartial and thoughtful persons. Mr. T. C. Swope, a special 
correspondent sent to the frontier by the New York World to 
watch the movements of Garza, wrote that journal a letter, dated 
Rio Grande City, Tex., February 8, 1892, and published on 
the 14th, asserting that there were important elements in Mexico 
which favored a revolution. He based his supposition upon the 
supposed discontent with the existing government, and stated 
that any bold and intelligent leader could seriously disturb the 
peace of the republic. If this were so, why did the Garza bands 
on the three occasions they trod on Mexican soil, remaining several 
days each time, meet with no sympathy whatever ? 

It was also stated that the Mexican government had offered a 
reward of $300,000 for the capture and delivery of Catarina B. 
Garza, and this report circulated, gaining much credence 
throughout the country. The truth is that the government 
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of Mexico never offered any reward for the capture of Garza. 

As though these fictions were not enough the New York 
Herald on the 28th of February published a telegram dated at 
Kansas City, Mo., on the 27th, which conveyed the intelligence 
that one Frank Wilson asserted that he had been at the theatre of 
Garza's operations; that the latter was in the City of Mexico, from 
which point he directed the movements of his subordinates ; that 
he is a very popular man ; that there is much discontent in Mex- 
ico ; that the country was on the eve of a great convulsion, and 
that one of the members of the cabinet of the President of 
Mexico figured at the bead of the movement. 

In the latter part of January of the present year, local elec- 
tions were held in La Ascension, Chihuahua, which occasioned 
a fray resulting in the death of one or two persons and the 
wounding of others. This fact was at once coupled with Gar- 
za's movements, and the Times, of New York, on the 16th of 
February, 1892, published a telegram dated the 15th, at El Paso, 
Tex., in which it was said that there had been two engage- 
ments in the state of Chihuahua between revolutionists and the 
government forces ; one at Temochic and the other at Alamos 
(Alamos is in Sonora, and neither did anything occur there), and 
that in both engagements the government forces had been 
defeated — in the first with a loss of twenty men, and in the sec- 
ond with a loss of eight. It was further stated that the whole 
State of Chihuahua was ready for insurrection, influenced by the 
clergy. This was also a complete fabrication. 

With the same object in view, that of discrediting the govern- 
ment of Mexico, and of creating ill will against it in the United 
States, a telegram was sent from San Antonio, Tex., dated the 17th 
of February, 1892, which was published, among other journals, by 
the New York Times of the 18th, in which it was asserted that 
the house of SeSor Don Enrique Vizcaya, Consular Agent of the 
United States in Mier, Tamaulipas, had been forcibly entered by 
command of General Garcia, the same one who was supposed to 
have been killed by his soldiers, the agent being suspected of 
sympathizing with Garza and of having arms and munitions 
secreted, and that the Vizcaya family had suffered gross indigni- 
ties at the hands of the soldiery. I am in the habit, when I see 
articles of this character published in the newspapers of the United 
States, of requesting information from the proper authorities in 
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Mexico, with a view of bringing about the punishment of the offend- 
ers in case there is any foundation for such articles, or to deny 
authoritatively their truth, if, as generally happens, they prove to 
be false. Information regarding Senor Vizcaya's house having 
been requested, the story turns out to have been likewise manu- 
factured out of the whole cloth. 

I believe these examples, which I could multiply greatly were 
I to take time to record all the false reports magnifying Garza's 
movements, printed by the Texas press and communicated to and 
republished by the leading dailies of the country are sufficient 
to demonstrate that there existed the pre-conceived purpose, 
persistently carried out, to impose upon public credulity, causing 
it to accept as true the most improbable and absurd stories. 

Different motives have been attributed to the movements of 
Garza. It was at first said, in a telegram dated at Laredo, on the 
4th of January, 1892, and published by the New York Herald of 
the 5th, that from the papers taken from Pablo Munoz, one of 
Garza' s followers, when he was captured in an engagement, in 
Texas, with the United States forces, it appears that Bishop 
Montes de Oca, of San Luis'Potosi, and young Don Augustin de 
Iturbide were mixed up in the frontier movements. It is not true 
that this appeared from said papers, which were shortly afterwards 
published in English by the New York World, and which have 
been carefully examined by Mexican officials. 

Any one acquainted with the existing political situation in 
Mexico will understand that the foregoing story could not be 
correct. Although it is natural that the Church party, which is 
the avowed antagonist of the Liberal party now in power, should 
desire the latter's overthrow in order to succeed in the govern- 
ment, the Conservative party is completely disorganized, and ex- 
ceedingly unpopular on account of the defeat it suffered when it 
asked for and supported the foreign intervention, and it is, besides, 
fully aware that should it take up as leader so obscure and unfit a 
man as Garza, it would very seriously endanger its situation, with- 
out any probabilities of success. Garza, moreover, professes to 
belong to the Liberal party, and it is clear that he could not for that 
reason be chosen as leader of a Conservative party. If young Don 
Augustin de Iturbide has any probability of later reaching a politi- 
cal position in Mexico, it will be through the Conservatives, and, 
therefore, he must follow the fortunes of that party. 
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It has also been said that a syndicate of speculators, who 
wished to lower the price of Mexican bonds in London, instigated 
the disorder. Neither does this story appear to be well founded, 
for in the first place the news of those disturbances did not 
seriously affect the price of Mexican bonds in London. For the 
week ending September 15, 1891, the date of Garza's first raid in 
Mexico, the price in London of the six per cent. Mexican bonds 
of 1888 was from 87 to 88 ; and on the 31st of December follow- 
ing, when the third and last expedition had already returned to 
Texas, they were quoted at 85 to 86, which shows that during those 
movements there was a decrease in price of only two per cent. 
It is true that about the 19th of November, 1891, they fell to 79, 
but they soon recovered. Besides, since the routing and 
complete disorganization of Garza's bands, the fall in the price 
of the six per cent. Mexican bonds has continued, they being 
quoted at the end of February, 1892, when all cause for alarm 
had ceased, at 80. It is therefore more natural to attribute their 
depreciation to the general falling in the securities of all the 
Latin- American nations, which was occasioned principally by the 
revolutionary movements which have recently taken place with 
varied success in some of the South American republics. 

No less absurd is the story that the instigators of those dis- 
turbances are citizens of the United States who have received very 
liberal concessions from the Mexican government, and who, it is 
supposed, encourage the disorders with the hope of bringing 
about the annexation of Mexico to the United States, thereby 
giving a greater value to the properties and franchises they have 
acquired in the former country. It should be remembered, in 
the first place, that there is not now, either in the United States 
or in Mexico, any serious element favoring annexation, and that 
it would be folly for private individuals to undertake it without 
relying on the support of their country. They would secure no 
other result than the depreciation of their holdings, and probably 
the complete ruin of their properties. Besides, from the entries 
in Garza's diary, which there is reason to believe are correct, it 
appears that although among the contributors are some who might 
be considered as enemies of the present administration of Mexico, 
there is not one who could even be suspected as representing any 
combination of any standing, whether of a civil, religious, finan- 
cial, political, or military character, 
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Although the movements of Garza were unimportant, even 
insignificant, their practical results have been serious and far- 
reaching, on account of the importance given to them by the 
press of the United States, and they have probably been more 
prejudicial to the United States than to Mexico. It is true that 
some of the inhabitants of the Mexican frontier suffered rob- 
beries and extortions through the bands of Garza during the few- 
days they raided the state of Tamaulipas. It is also true that the 
false news published by the journals of the United States regard- 
ing those movements gave rise for some time to serious apprehen- 
sions in the minds of such people as had no other source of in- 
formation than the newspapers as to the stability of the Mexican 
government ; all of which occasioned the inconveniences natural 
in such cases. But the principal evils brought about by what 
might be called the inventive faculty of the press reporters have 
been felt by the United States. Its territory was made the 
theatre of war, if the armed resistance which Garza's bands of- 
fered to arrest by Federal and local forces in pursuit of them may 
be called war. The battles, if it is desired to so designate the 
encounters, have been fought in the territory of Texas. The laws of 
the United States have been violated ; peace has been disturbed in 
an important region of Texas, and the armed resistance of Gar- 
za's bands has brought about the death and wounding of soldiers 
and agents of justice of the United States. The alarm which 
those false reports produced, and which might have affected some- 
what the credit of Mexico, prevented companies in the United 
States that are constructing and own railways in Mexico from 
advantageously placing their bonds in Europe in order to raise 
the necessary funds to continue their works. 

In the quoted interview of a Washington Post reporter with 
General Stanley, that official said that those disturbances had 
prevented the sale of public lands in Texas, which otherwise 
would have been sold immediately. Mr. Ryan, United States 
Minister to Mexico, stated in the interview before cited with a 
reporter of the Evening News, of Chicago, that those moyements 
had created alarm and produced a bad influence on the trade of 
the United States with Mexico. 

The learest exposition of the evils suffered by the State of 
Texas from the Garza raids I find in an editorial in the Daily 
News, of Laredo, Tex. , of the 7th of March which reads as follows : 
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" Many sales of land have been stopped by the stories about Garza's 
revolution ; tourists have been kept away ; health seekers have not come ; pas- 
senger and freight business has fallen off ; railroads stopped ; improvements 
and the emigrant have kept far away, on account of the Garza bug-a-boo. It 
is time to end this nonsense, and there is no true friend of this section of 
Texas who will not do all in his power to secure the arrest of this visionary 
revolutionist who thinks he can conquer Mexico by hiding in a hole in 
Texas." 

The suspension of trade, one of the results of that alarm, has 
injurednofc only the merchants of the United States, who have cur- 
tailed their operations, but also the railways, whose receipts from 
freight and passengers destined for Mexico have decreased. 

From this succinct and truthful narrative of the facts, it ap- 
pears that a man, visionary or perverted, or both, attempted to 
disturb the peace of Mexico, without having adequate means to 
carry his design to a successful issue, and that his efforts in this 
direction, which found no echo in Mexico, would have been taken 
as those of a fool or a bandit had it not been for the importance 
given to them by the press of the United States. 

The exaggerating and magnifying of the importance of that 
chimerical attempt has produced serious and far-reaching injuries, 
which are notorious, and there is no one from whom to demand 
satisfaction, or upon whom to attach responsibility, and this fact 
shows that the existing condition of things in the United States 
is such that one man can, in cases like this, cause numberless and 
grievous wrongs without redress for the injured party and with 
the fullest immunity for the authors or abettors. The laws of 
the United States vouchsafe no legal, diplomatic or other rem- 
edy for such evils. There is no redress for the injuries that the 
government of the United States may suffer through false or ex- 
aggerated publications directed against it, and much less is there 
a remedy for those that may be originated with like purpose or 
effect against a foreign government. This also shows that the 
desire of the journals of the United States to give sensational news, 
however absurd, carries them often to the extreme of accepting 
without reserve, and without judgment and due discretion, what- 
ever is told them, no matter how foolish it may be, and this fact 
has greatly contributed abroad to detract from the reliability of 
the news published by the press of the United States, and if this 
evil is not corrected it will end in throwing increased discredit 
upon the newspapers of the country. 
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It is natural that a truly independent press, like the American 
press, should be very jealous of its liberty, and that it should not 
suppress the publication of any news. It is also natural that in 
dealing with political up-risings in Latin-American republics, 
especially when experience has shown that the established govern- 
ments always strive to belittle, to the extent of ridicule, the 
revolutionary movements organized to overthrow them, it should 
publish news showing both sides of the question in order that 
impartial people may form a correct judgment. But it appears 
equally natural that journals which desire to publish truthful news, 
and are unwilling to become the unconscious tools of low and de- 
based passions, should use discretion, and receive with distrust 
news that comes through persons who on former occasions have 
knowingly furnished ungrounded and malicious information. If 
an American journal is satisfied that the matter furnished it by 
news agencies, private individuals or special correspondents is 
false, it should naturally infer that if such agencies, persons or 
correspondents act in good faith, either they have not exercised 
discretion enough to distinguish truth from falsehood, or they 
have become the agents of illegitimate interests. Once satisfied 
of this, it cannot be conceived how the newspapers can continue 
to publish news of agencies or persons which make their columns 
the organ of illegal enterprises. If tbey declined to publish such 
news and refused to pay for it because of its falsity, it is probable 
that these evils would be largely corrected. 

In a word, there are, to my mind, two points which deserve 
reflection and study : First, Is it possible to find an effective 
guarantee that those injured by false political news published 
in newspapers may obtain redress, since the means provided by 
existing legislation are wholly inadequate ? Second, Is it to the 
interest of the principal dailies of the United States which wield 
such powerful influence in the forming and controlling of public 
opinion, to constitute themselves unconscious accessories of 
bastard aims and plans, to the material injury of the interests of 
the country and of their own credit and respectability ? I would 
that others more capable than I should take up these questions, 
aiming to arrive at a solution which, while guaranteeing the 
fullest liberty to the press, will prevent it from becoming the 
agent and instrument of low passions, to the positive injury of 
social interests. M. Romebo. 
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